y 

The  Post  Office  Department  should  deal,  as  should 
all  Departments  of  the  Government,  fairly  with  all  citi- 
zens, and  the  Post  Office  Department  in  using  the  trains 
and  locomotives  of  a railroad  is  really  using  the  property 
of  the  citizens  who  own  the  stock  of  the  railroad. 

— Providence,  R.  I.,  News-Democrat,  July  7,  1915. 


Shipping  U.  S.  Treasury  Funds 
by  Mail  at  the  Expense 
of  the  Railroads 


The  Treasury  Department,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Post  Office 
Department,  has  issued  an  order  which  became  effective  August  16th, 
directing  that  all  public  moneys  and  securities  transported  between  the 
Treasury,  the  Sub-Treasuries  and  the  banks  shall  hereafter  be  carried 
by  registered  mail,  instead  of  by  express.  This  order  involves  results 
to  the  railroads  concerning  which  the  public  should  be  fully  informed. 

The  express  companies  have  hitherto  earned  about  a half-million 
dollars  yearly  by  the  performance  of  this  service.  Approximately  50 
per  cent,  of  this  sum,  or  $250,000  annually,  was  paid  by  them  to  the 
railroad  companies  for  the  facilities  of  transportation. 

Both  the  railroads  and  express  companies  will  be  deprived  of  these 
revenues,  but  the  railroads,  unlike  the  express  companies,  will  by  no 
means  be  relieved  of  the  service,  since  it  is  obvious  that  whether  the 
public  moneys  and  securities  are  sent  by  express  or  by  mail,  the  facili- 
ties of  the  railroads  must  be  used  in  either  case. 


For  carrying  the  public  moneys  and  se- 
curities as  ?jiail  the  railroads  will  receive 
no  compensation  whatever  until  the  Gov- 
ernment again  weighs  the  mails  to  ascer- 
tain the  tonnage  being  carried.  This  is 
done  only  once  in  four  years.  Even  then, 
the  rates  the  railroads  will  receive  for  trans- 
porting the  funds  will  be  so  utterly  inade- 


quate, by  comparison  with  the  unusual 
value  of  such  shipments  and  the  fair  worth 
of  the  service  to  the  Government,  as  to 
amount  practically  to  nothing. 

The  rates  paid  the  railroads  for  carrying 
the  mails  are  based  upon  the  service  of 
transporting  such  things  as  letters,  printed 
matter  and  small  merchandise.  These 


Issued  August  21,  IQ15,  by  the  COMMITTEE  ON  RAILWAY  MAIL  PAY,  75  Church  St.,  Neav  York 
City.  Ralph  Peters,  President  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company , Chairman-,  W.  F.  Allen,  Secretary. 


make  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  mails,  and 
with  few  exceptions  are  of  relatively  small 
intrinsic  value. 

Rates  commensurate  with  service  of  this 
character  cannot,  by  any  recognized  eco- 
nomic principles,  be  held  commensurate 
with  the  service  of  carrying  enormous  sums 
in  money  and  negotiable  securities,  the 
shipments  of  which  by  the  Government 
probably  exceed  two  billions  of  dollars 
annually. 

* * * * 

A Claim  of  Saving  Analyzed 

The  new  arrangement  has  enabled  the 
Treasury  Department  to  claim  that  a saving 
will  be  made  equivalent  to  the  entire 
amount  hitherto  paid  to  the  express  com- 
panies, because  the  Treasury  is  to  receive 
from  the  Post  Office  Department  the 
privileges  of  free  postage  and  free  registra- 
tion upon  all  shipments  of  currency  and 
securities. 

It  would  be  a great  error,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  revenue  loss  to  the  carrier 
companies  will  be  a real  saving  to  the 
Government.  The  Treasury  expense,  it 
is  true,  may  be  somewhat  decreased,  but 
Post  Office  expenses  will  necessarily 
be  materially  increased. 

This  will  inevitably  result  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Post 
Office  Department  the  performance  of 
important  new  duties  hitherto  regarded  as 
lying  wholly  outside  the  proper  scope  of 
the  postal  service. 

* * * * 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  insuring  public 
moneys  and  securities  in  transit  has  hith- 
erto been  borne  by  the  express  companies 
and  included  by  them  in  their  charges. 
This  expense  must  now  be  assumed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  will  be  an  offset 
to  the  gain  exhibited  by  avoidance  of 
the  express  charges.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment will  naturally  be  obliged  to  make 
arrangements  for  insurance  through  other 
agencies,  presumably  the  corporations 
which  are  engaged  in  general  commercial 
insurance. 


The  net  results  of  the  change,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  : 

1.  To  oblige  the  railroads  to  ren- 
der for  practically  nothing  the  actual 
transportation  service  required  in 
effecting  transfers  of  the  public 
funds. 

2.  To  separate  the  risk  of  insur- 
ance in  transit  from  the  general 
transportation  duty  and  turn  this 
business  over  to  new  interests,  at 
rates  not  as  yet  disclosed. 

3.  To  transfer  from  the  express 
companies  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment the  duties  involved  in  the 
actual  handling,  collection,  delivery 
and  custody  of  thousands  of  ex- 
tremely valuable  packages  not 
hitherto  carried  in  the  mails. 

* * * -x- 

IN  THIS  ANALYSIS  IT  WOULD  AP- 
PEAR THAT  THE  ONLY  REAL  AND 
TANGIBLE  SAVING  OF  EXPENSE  TO 
THE  GOVERNMENT  LIES  IN  THE 
SUBSTANTIAL  ELIMINATION  OF 
PAYMENT  TO  THE  RAILROADS  FOR 
THE  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE. 

In  other  respects  nothing  but  a change 

in  agencies  is  effected,  which  is  as  likely 

to  increase  as  to  decrease  costs. 

This  must  be  held  true  unless  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  to  be  credited  with 
the  ability  to  operate  more  efficiently,  and 
at  lower  labor  costs,  than  the  express  com- 
panies, or  unless  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment is  enabled  to  obtain  abnormally  low 
premium  rates  from  the  insurance  com- 
panies, by  reducing  the  risk  in  transit  at 
the  expense  of  the  railroads. 

» * * # 

Safeguarding  in  Transit 

For  instance,  insurance  premiums  are 
naturally  based  upon  the  opinions  enter- 
tained as  to  the  risk,  and  the  risk  assumed, 
in  the  case  of  money  shipments.  Certainly 
depends  largely  upon  the  degree  of  physi- 
cal protection  afforded.  It  is  in  every  way 
probable  that  the  new  interests  which  are 
to  be  awarded  the  business  of  insuring  the 
Government  funds  in  transit  will  insist 
upon  unusual  forms  of  protection,  as  part 


of  the  bargain,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
very  large  individual  sums  that  are  quite 
commonly  transported  in  the  financial 
operations  of  the  Government. 

It  may  well  be  anticipated,  therefore, 
that  the  railroads  will  be  called  upon,  from 
time  to  time,  to  carry  not  only  the  Govern- 
ment’s money,  but  also  to  carry,  free,  armed 
guards,  as  " agents  in  charge  of  the  mails,” 
or  even  to  furnish  special  cars  without 
additional  compensation. 

For  precedent  upon  these  points,  it  may 
be  recalled  that  when  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, last  summer,  shipped  $100,000,000 
in  gold  from  Philadelphia  to  New'  York, 
as  " parcel  post,”  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment required  four,  special  cars,  for  which 
no  additional  payment  was  made,  and  also 
the  transportation  for  the  round  trip  of  100 
guards  without  payment  of  fare. 

* * » * 

Cost  Will  Fall  on  Railroads 

If  by  exacting  such  forms  of  special 
service,  and  insisting'  upon  the  free  trans- 
portation of  armed  guards,  as  postal  agents, 
the  Treasury  Department  is  enabled  to 
obtain  abnormally  low  rates  of  insurance, 
the  saving  will  quite  evidently  be  effected 
at  the  expense  of  the  railroads. 

Under  the  practice  heretofore  of  ship- 
ping the  Governmental  funds  by  express. 


the  express  companies  furnished  the  guards, 
supplied  the  safes  in  which  the  moneys 
were  carried  and  paid  the  railroads  for  the 
use  of  their  facilities  and  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  money,  the  safes  and  the  guards. 
* -x-  * » 

Proper  Scope  of  the  Mails 

The  laws  of  this  country  limit  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  the  payment  of  an 
indemnity  “not  to  exceed  $100  for  any 
registered  piece.”  The  indemnity  on  the 
parcel  post,  upon  payment  of  an  extra 
insurance  charge,  is  limited  to  $50  per 
package.  In  the  International  Postal  Union 
mails  the  indemnity  limit  is  50  francs  per 
piece,  or  about  $9.35. 

Does  it  not  seem  apparent,  from  the 
small  amount  of  indemnity  permitted  by 
law,  that  Congress  has  never  intended  that 
the  mails  should  go  beyond  a service  of  or- 
dinary convenience  to  the  general  public  ? 

If  the  Treasury  Department  can  use  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  consequently 
the  railroads,  in  the  manner  contemplated 
by  the  order  respecting  the  shipment  of 
public  moneys,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  from  shipping 
their  supplies  by  mail,  with  United  States 
troops  and  marines  as  armed  guards,  to  be 
carried  free  by  the  railroads  as  “ agents  in 
charge  of  the  mails  ” ? 


I Action  by  Congress  Pending 

; The  entire  subject  of  readjusting  the  compensation  to  the  rail- 
I roads  for  carrying  the  mails  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  Until 
I some  adequate  steps  are  taken  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
' ment  to  insure  that  hereafter  the  payments  shall  be  upon  a fair  basis 
for  service  rendered,  it  would  appear  that  both  propriety  and  justice 
require  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government  to  refrain  from 
imposing  additional  burdens  upon  the  railroads. 

The  occasion  would  seem  to  be  appropriate  for  recalling  the  con- 
fidence expressed  by  President  Wilson  in  his  letter  to  Secretary 
McAdoo,  on  the  opening  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  last  fall, 
when  he  said  ; 

“ No  doubt,  in  the  light  of  the  new  day,  with  its  new  understandings, 
the  problems  of  the  railroads  will  be  met  and  dealt  with  in  a spirit  of 
candor  and  justice.” 


“WE  OUGHT  TO  DO  THE  FAIR  THING 
BY  THE  RAILROADS” 


“The  Postmaster  General  is  responsible  for  the  deficit,  if 
there  be  a deficit.  He  is  naturally  very  anxious  not  to  have  a J 
deficit.  He  is  very  anxious  to  make  a good  showing.  \ 

“ But  we  ought  to  do  the  fair  thing  by  the  railroads.  It  is  ij 
easy  enough  to  make  a statement  showing  the  profitable  j 
operation  of  the  parcel  post  if  you  do  not  pay  anything  for  the  I 
carriage  and  do  not  charge  overhead  expenses.”  Ij 

— Ex-President  William  H.  Taft,  at  Twenty-first  Annual  \ 
Convention,  Pennsylvania  Bankers'  Association,  Cape 
May,  N.  J.,  June  17,  1915. 


The  Government  Should  Set  the  Example 

in  Fair  Dealing 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  19,  1915 

When  the  United  States  Government 
engages  the  second  industry  of  the  land 
in  a pitiless  war  over  the  proper  pay  for  a 
railroad  hauling  a pound  of  mail,  some 
sort  of  surprise  is  not  out  of  order.  It  is 
reserved  for  Americans  alone  to  see  how- 
itzers taken  up  to  settle  a question  of 
accounting. 

The  railroads  claim  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  paying  them  sufficiently  for 
carrying  the  mails,  and  the  Government  is 
just  as  loud  in  its  denials  and  counter 
assertions  that  the  railroads  are  overpaid. 

Incidentally  no  railway  mail  pay  legislation 
was  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
as  a result,  and  now  both  sides  are  prepar- 
ing for  a display  at  the  December  session 
of  Congress. 

Chairman  Moon  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  seems  to  be  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  driving  a good  bargain  and  “sav- 
ing millions  for  the  Government.”  But 

]l 
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the  public,  who  must  support  the  railroads 
through  the  passenger,  freight,  express  and 
mail  tolls,  certainly  expects  the  Govern- 
ment to  bear  its  fair  share.  A million 
clipped  off  the  mail  pay  will  mean  a mil- 
lion added  somewhere  else. 

One  Congressional  Committee  has  al- 
ready submitted  a report  favoring  more 
liberal  compensation,  and  Congress  should 
either  accept  its  finding  or  be  in  a position 
to  prove  its  falsity.  The  railroads  have 
suggested  that  the  matter  be  left  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

But  more  important  than  all  other  con- 
siderations is  the  question  of  ethics. 

The  Government  has  the  power  to  com- 
pel the  railroads  to  carry  the  mails  at  a loss, 
possibly,  but  its  power  should  not  be  so 

misused.  A Government  that  demands  frank 

and  honest  dealing  between  the  business 

men  of  tbe  nation  should  take  every  oppor- 

tunity to  set  an  example. 


